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How Man Imagines God ~~ 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


-VENERABLE, white-bearded bookkeeper, standing behind a high desk 
and writing down our bad deeds—such is the Deity which John Fiske in 
his boyhood pictured to himself. 

When I was a child, my mother found me climbing a step-ladder which I 
had placed in the middle of our garden. “What are you trying to do?’ she 
asked, somewhat astonished. I replied, with the utmost sincerity, “I’m going 
up to see God.” 

I suppose that most of us have held in childhood some such crude concep- 
tion of the Eternal. So also in the childhood of the great races: The American 
Indians, the Romans, the Greeks, the Hindus, the Egyptians—mankind thought 
of the gods, or of God, as magnified man. 

Immature anthropomorphisms such as these persist even in intelligent, 
mature minds. In reply to a questionnaire, one student in an American college 
wrote Professor Leuba of Bryn Mawr, “I think of God as real, actual, skin and 
blood and bones, something we shall see with our eyes some day, no matter 
what lives we live on earth.’’ Another student wrote, “I think of God as 
having bodily form and being much larger than the average man. He has a 
radiant countenance, beaming with love and compassion.” A third replied, 
“Every time I think of God there appears a vague image of a man, with all 
members of the body, just enormously large.” 

To most of us, however, such ideas as these are as much creatures of fancy 
as are Jack Frost, Mephistopheles, or the god Mars. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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The Omitted. Christians 


OLLOWING THE FAILURE at Geneva, 
where England, the United States, and Japan 
could not adjust various naval ambitions and 
differences, the world will probably distrust inter- 
national congresses. One failure, however, does 
not prove futility. 

A World Conference on Faith and Order started 
at Lausanne, Wednesday, August 3, for a three 
weeks’ session, a conference that will attempt 
definite steps for church unity around the world. 
Lausanne’s historic cathedral will be used for the 
devotional services, and the Government of Switzer- 
land is placing at the disposal of the delegates the 
buildings of the university. It will be recalled 
that the conference is the result of a movement 
seventeen years old which began at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, during the triennial General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church held in October, 
1910. Bishops William T. Manning of New York 
and Charles Henry Brent of Buffalo will be 
present at Lausanne. Both men were active in the 
1910 Convention. 

Leading churchmen of various denominations 
from England and America, to the number of five 


hundred, are joining the conclave which will dis- 


cuss means of reuniting Christendom. 

So far as reports have come to us, the discussions 
can only affect church unity among orthodox and 
evangelical bodies, for the extreme right and left 
of the Christian Church are not officially repre- 
sented—the Roman Catholics and the Liberals, 
each of which exerts a rather important influence 
on religious thinking. <A united Christendom 
marching with martial ardor to overpower the 
hosts of evil is a dream long cherished by well- 
wishers of mankind. But it is idle to talk in terms 
of world unity and combination, or even of taking 
definite steps thereto until the liberal influence is 
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recognized as Christian. It looks to us as if a 
number of years would have to pass before the 
churches of Christendom will qualify for the final 
examinations. ) 


Quiet Before Worship 


ere SUNDAY MORNING church service may 
include a discussion on a political conference, 
a bad administration somewhere, a much-read book, 
ora purely religious theme; it may be held in an un- 
adorned chapel or in a spacious cathedral ; its spon- 
sors may be Protestants, Jews, Greeks, or Catho- 
lics; the singing may be with or without art; the 
preaching prosaic or eloquent; the chants drowsy 
or stirring—the fact remains that the occasion is 
one when people meet to renew relationships with 
Infinite Reality. In customary phraseology, it is 
a service of worship. Subtract the worshipful as- 
pect, and the church immediately surrenders its 
justification for continuance in the community. A 
church service may be versatile—it must be wor- 
shipful. P 

This purpose is best accomplished, not as many 
suppose, during the actual hour of devotion, but 
previous to it. When Sunday comes, it should not 
be as other days. Preacher and congregation only 
realize the highest privileges of their faith when 
they begin the day, and continue it, with medita- 
tions, well exemplified by Thomas a Kempis, St. 
Augustine, Luther, Bunyan, and other men of 
spiritual might. Every leader of a congregation 
knows the distracting and distressing effect of com- 
plaints, discussion of finance, parish gossip, heard 
before stepping into the pulpit. The service is al- 
ways richer in results when the leader can have a 
quiet hour previous to it. In exactly similar 
manner the rule applies to members of the con- 
gregation. Reserve friendly discussion for other 
times than the moments before the service. <A 
tranquil and uncensorious frame of mind on Sun- 
day means better labor and labor more cheerfully 
done on Monday. 

Keeping Sunday is good pragmatic doctrine. 
It works. And it works best when the hour before 
one goes to church is kept as devoutly as the hour 
in the sanctuary. 


Especially the Prosperous 


ERTAIN ETHICAL ASPECTS of prosperity 
were discussed recently by Thomas Nixon 
Carver, professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in that great paper, The New York Times. 


We have once commented on the article, and it 


will not be amiss to return to it in some detail. 
Professor Carver says: 

What the civilized world has always needed, after it 
became civilized, was a new moral discipline, a new system 
of emotional attractions and aversions that would equip 
it for a life of prosperity. This is something that has 
never existed in the world and does not now exist, so far 
as we can discover. 

It is particularly needed at the present time in this 
country ; otherwise our civilization will go the way of all 
others and will last’a shorter time than others because 
there will be no mass of poverty from which to recruit the 
prosperous classes. 

Therefore, I do not hesitate to say that the most acute 
need of the world to-day, particularly in the United States, 
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is a new set of values, a new moral discipline—or, if you 
please, a new religion—which will preserve us from extinc- 
tion through prosperity, as some of the old sets of values, 
the old systems of emotional attractions and aversions, the 
old moral disciplines, and the old religions preserved cer- 
tain branches of the human race from extinction through 
poverty. 
“A new moral discipline.’ Who likes discip- 
line? No one quite likes to be told he must do 
what he does not wish to do. Where modern 
youth err frequently is in the matter of moral dis- 
cipline, a recognition that they cannot have every- 
thing that they covet. As Professor Carver points 
out clearly and forcefully,, men have never dis- 
covered true ways of progress without “moral dis- 
cipline.” It is far more difficult to impose this 
discipline on the prosperous, of whom we have so 
many, than on the struggling. They think they 
have succeeded, and they enjoy themselves. What is 
needed ultimately, Professor Carver concludes, is 


a new moral discipline which will fortify us against the 
demoralizing influences of prosperity as well as the old 
disciplines fortified us against the still more demoralizing 
influences of poverty. 

Naked man entered the world, and naked he will make 
his exit. What he consumes while here is the only wealth 
which he uses for himself; all the rest he puts back into 

- industry and leaves to enrich the world after he is gone. 
This is what men do when they tackle a great and con- 
structive job. : 


The Gideon Bible 


HE PROPRIETOR of a large New York hotel 
replied to one who asked about the Bibles 
placed by Gideons in the rooms, that, so far as he 
could determine, they were read. He also said 
that while guests unceremoniously pack sheets, 
towels, silverware, soap, even hangings and electric 
light bulbs in their suitcases, they seldom abscond 
with a Gideon Bible, which may signify much or 
little. 

The object of the Gideons, who had their begin- 
ning in 1912, was to place a Bible in every hotel 
room in the United States. This wide distribution 
has been the means not only of acquainting people 
with the substance of the Hebrew and Christian 
religions, but of familiarizing them with some of 
the finest literature. The Bible is studied more 
as a library of superb literature than it once was, 
when the theory of infallibility was all-prevailing. 
Luther’s German Bible has had a far-reaching 
effect on the development of German language and 
literature. The King James Bible has had a 
greater effect on English language and literature 
than any other collection of books. Dr. 8S. S. 
Curry, author of “Vocal and Literary Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible,” and Prof. Charles T. Copeland, 
well-known for his Bible readings, have urged 
reading the Bible aloud as one of the very best 
literary exercises. 

Senator George F. Hoar once said, “There is, in 
my judgment, no more commanding public duty 


than attendance at church on a Sunday.” He 


added that though the sermon might be of ordinary 
character, one was relatively sure to hear read a 
fine passage of literature. Christian Science 
makes its appeal to congregations chiefly through 
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public reading, selecting its readers for quality of 
voice and capacity to interpret. Each applicant 
for the ministry should be tested for similar 
requirements. 

In distributing 670,000 Bibles in the last fifteen 
years, the Gideons have done much to promote in- 
terest in good-literature. The next time you find 
yourself in a hotel, take up a Gideon Bible and turn 
to Isaiah, the Psalms, the Proverbs. Read the story 
of Joseph and his brethren; the account of Elijah 
and the priests of Baal; the book of Eeclesiastes ; 
the story of Jonah and the City of Nineveh; of the 
Feast of Belshazzar, and of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego; the Sermon on the Mount; the 
twelfth chapter of Romans; the thirteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians; the last chapter of Revelation. 
Read not for plausibility of doctrine, but to appre- 
ciate literary merit. 


About the Weather 


EATHER is the one topic of conversation 

that never fails. The dullest wit can discuss 
volubly the effects on his feelings of rain, humidity, 
heat, and fog. A sluggard in expression discovers 
a surprising eloquence when sunshine replaces 
gloom, or ozone a depressing humid atmosphere. 
The freshness with which this topic is greeted with 
each new-springing day impresses one with human 
persistence, if nothing else. When the sunshine 
sparkles in a clear, invigorating atmosphere, one 
sees more worth-while things done than on a day of 
eneryating humidity. Faces on a humid Monday 
with the heat at ninety degrees are not the same 
faces on Tuesday with the thermometer at seventy, 
and the good sun shining in a cloud-free sky. 

In that variable climate of New England, this 
summer of mists and rains means most fertile 
gardens, and the glossiest foliage in many seasons. 
There are compensations always. 


Nobody Is Prepared 


In a recent conversation with a journalist on the 
subject of disarmament, reported in The Christian 
World, London, Bernard Shaw expressed the opin- 
ion that disarmament would not stop war. The 
Russians, he said, were not armed—they fought 
with sticks. It is the man who makes war and 
not machines. There is not a nation in the world 
to-day that could go to war properly equipped—it 
would be weeks before even a small force could 
be assembled fully prepared to take the field. And 
then Mr. Shaw suddenly asked his interviewer, 
“Are you prepared?’ “Prepared for what?’ he 


said. “Prepared to meet your God,” said Mr. 
Shaw. “No, of course you are not. Neither am I. 


We do not even see to it that a last will and testa- 
ment is in order. We procrastinate. We put off 
getting prepared. Yet lightning may strike us 
down at any moment; a blood-vessel may burst, 
or a thousand and one other things happen only to 
find us totally unprepared for it.” 


Personal, Impersonal, or Nebulous? 


Estimates of the Being of God as wide as human understanding 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


I 


VENERABLE, white-bearded book- 

keeper, standing behind a high desk 
and writing down our bad deeds—such is 
the Deity which John Fiske in bis boy- 
hood pictured to himself. 

When I was a child, my mother found 
me climbing a step-ladder which I had 
placed in the middle of our garden. “What 
are you trying to do’. she asked, some- 
what astonished. I replied, with the 
utmost sincerity, “I’m going up to see 
God.” 

I suppose that most of us have held in 
childhood some such crude conception of 
the Eternal. So also in the childhood of the 
great races: The American Indians, the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Hindus, the 
Egyptians—mankind thought of the gods, 
or of God, as magnified man. 

Immature anthropomorphisms such as 
these persist even in intelligent, mature 
minds. In reply to a questionnaire, one 
student in an American college wrote Pro- 
fessor Leuba of Bryn Mawr, “I think of 
God as real, actual, skin and blood and 
bones, something we shall see with our 
eyes some day, no matter what lives we 
live on earth.” Another student wrote, 
“T think of God as having bodily form and 
being much larger than the average man. 
He has a radiant countenance, beaming 
with love and compassion.” A third re- 
plied, “Every time I think of God there 
appears a vague image of a man, with 
all members of the body, just enormously 
large.” 

To most of us, however, such ideas as 
these are as much creatures of fancy as 
are Jack Frost, Mephistopheles, or the 
god Mars. 

When the average person asks, “Is God 
a personality?” surely the word does not 
connote a physical person. What is it you 
mean when you speak of your own per- 
sonality? Do you not refer to that spirit- 
ual entity which differentiates you from 
the inorganic world, or from mere animal 
existence? Do you not mean something 
that is self-conscious, that is capable of 
ethical and esthetic feeling, that has pur- 
poses and ideals? Our question is not, 
Has God a human form? but rather, Does 
He possess certain ideal qualities which 
distinguish human personalities? Has He 
in any sense feeling, intelligence, will? 
Does He think, plan, purpose? Is God an 
ib ore “Hev? 


II 


Whether God is personal or impersonal 
is a matter upon which the great religious 
teachers of the past are by no means 
agreed. 

Fifteen centuries or more before Christ, 
a race of Aryan peoples, blood of our 
blood, invaded India. They overwhelmed 
the Dravidian inhabitants, but soon they 
themselves were conquered by the humid 
climate of the Ganges. The debilitating 
weather and the constant conflict with 
natural forces changed them into pessi- 
mists. They lost their love of life, and 
fell victims to world-weariness. Nothing, 
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so thought many of them, could be more 
blessed than the absorption of personality, 
of the worldly self, in Brahma—God. 
Brahma to them was impersonal, the 
“Absolute,” the “It.” 

Buddha even did away with the im- 
personal Brahma. He asked, “Who has 
ever seen Brahma face to face?’ Some 
erities maintain that Buddha’s God was 
Karma, the Divine Order of the World. 
Yet, even admitting this, Buddha’s God 
was an impersonal deity. On the con- 
trary, other great religious teachers have 
believed God to be personality, in the spirit- 
ual sense -of this word. Rabindranath 
Tagore and other modern Hindu religious 
leaders speak of God in intimately per- 
sonal terms. Read, for example, some of 
the songs in Tagore’s Gitanjali; note their 
exquisite language, their deep religious 
spirit, and mark, too, how God is thought 
of as a close and dear Friend. 

Intensely personal, also, are the concep- 
tions of God held by the great Jewish 
prophets of the Old Testament. The im- 
mature, anthropomorphic conception of 
their fathers, a storm and battle God, be- 
comes, under the transforming influence 
of their teaching, a God of justice and 
love, and in the utterances of Jeremiah 
no longer a tribal deity, but a God of all 
nations and peoples. 

With Jesus, however, the conception of 
God as a divine Personality, with whom 
one can live on terms of the deepest per- 
sonal intimacy, reaches its fullest develop- 
ment. No one who thought of God in 
terms other than that of personality could 
have conceived the vivid story of the 
Prodigal Son, could have prayed in Geth- 
semane, “Thy will, not mine, be done,” or 
could have cried, “I go to my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God.” 

American investigators have done a 
pioneering work in the new field of reli- 
gious psychology. Under the leadership of 
such scholars as the late William James, 
professor of psychology in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Professors Starbuck, Coe, Leuba, 
Pratt, and other highly gifted men, reli- 
gious questionnaires have been sent out to 
thousands of people. These questionnaires 
have been tabulated and important deduc- 
tions have been made. 

The findings show, as concerning the 
belief in the personality or impersonality 
of God, differences of opinion, similar to 
the divergent conceptions of the great reli- 
gious leaders of the past. Professor 
Durant Drake, of Vassar College, not long 
ago sent out questionnaires to college 
students. Two hundred and forty-nine re- 
plied. All but four believed in God, but 
less than thirty-five per cent. felt assured 
that God is a conscious person. Said a 
correspondent of V. R. Robinson, quoted in 
The Journal of Religious Psychology, 
November, 1908—I cite this as typical— 
“In melancholy moments when I think 
hardest, God loses all personality and be- 
comes an indefinite force.’ On the other 
hand, many who have replied to question- 
naires have declared their belief that in 
a very real, though spiritual sense, God is 
a personality. 


Many people are bewildered by the 
whole problem. They refuse to accept 
blindly the authority of religious teachers, 
even though it be that of the Master him- ) 
self. Differences of opinion among con- 
temporaries whose judgments they admire 
add to their confusion. 


Tit 


Consider your own consciousness. It is 
the realest reality of which you are aware. 
You will find it to be a marvelous chang- 
ing composite of thoughts, feelings, hates, 
loves, fears, faiths. Yet you have never 
seen any of these “things.” You live 
largely in an unseen world. - ate 

Not long ago I stood in Paris at the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. There, 
beneath a marble slab, rests the body of 
perhaps some peasant boy who gave his 
life for France. A jet of fire betokens the 
immortality of his soul, the deathlessness 
of his sacrifice. Each day scores of 
Frenchmen visit this tomb and lay on it 
flowers and wreaths. It is for them a 
symbol of patriotism, this unseen some- 
thing which stirs so mightily in their 
souls. 

So with the marvelous and unseen world 
which lies within us. We are driven to 
express our thoughts and our deepest feel- 
ings in outward form: in handclasps, 
kisses, smiles, flags—in symbols. Without 
symbols we should be as helpless as though 
we had lost sense, sight, hearing. We are 
driven perforce to think of the unknown 
in terms of the known. “The only way 
we can describe an experience or idea is 
in terms of other experiences, other 
ideas.” So, also, with God. He, like our 
thoughts and feelings, is unseen. And we 
are driven, no matter how hazy our 
thoughts of Him, to find symbols fitting 
for so sublime a conception. 

On the portico of a public building is a 
statue of Socrates. He leans forward, 
head in hand, brow wrinkled, eyes_ fixed. 
We have our Socratic moods, times when 
we brood over the problems of birth, 
death, and life, matter and mind, and God. 
During such moods we tend to express our 
thought of the Divine in impersonal terms. 
We call Him the Life Force, Creation, 
Evolution, Law, the Cosmic Urge, the 
Absolute, the Ground of Existence, Truth, 
Light. 

One of Theodore Parker’s biographers 
tells us that when Parker was speaking in 
theological terms God was to him neither 
personal nor impersonal, but a “reality 
transcending these distinctions”; yet in 
his devotions, God was as personal as his 
own father or mother. 

We have our philosophic moods, to be 
sure, but we have also our moral and 
religious moods. There come times when 
we are but little interested in speculations, 
in philosophizings or theologizings, times 
when we are conscious of a moral battle in 
our own souls and out in the world of 
men and things; times when we feel alone, 
weak, or perhaps sinful. On occasions 
such as these we tend to think of God 
in personal terms, in anthropomorphic 
symbolism. God becomes then not an 
hypothesis to explain the universe and 
phenomena, but a person with whom we 
may have holy and intimate fellowship. 

I find many impersonal symbols for God 


of great inspiration. When Carruth sings: | 


ut | 


ie. 
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A fire mist and a planet, 
A erystal and a cell; y 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cavemen dwell; 

. Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod; 

Some call it evolution, 

: And others call it God— 
the word “evolution” takes on 
beauty and a new meaning. 

When Bliza Scudder, in one of her 
great hymns, speaks of God as a “Veiled 
Presence, infinitely clear,” these words add 
something precious to my thought of God. 
There are other times when I like to think 
of God as the “flan Vital,” the “Cosmic 
Urge,” the “Eternal.” 

Yet often I find myself constrained to 
think of God as a personality. Some per- 
sonal symbols for God mean little or 
nothing to me. I never think of God as King 
or Judge. Yet “Father,” the symbol which 
Jesus used for Him, not surely in any 
masculine or other childish anthropo- 
morphie sense, is to me wunspeakably 
precious. It conveys to my mind the 
thought that God. has in Him something 
corresponding to those highest of all 
human traits, tenderness and _ love. 
“Friend” and “Companions” are other 
symbols for God which I find have great 
value in my ethical or religious moods. 

Even Emerson, who considered God to 
be supra-personal, in spite of his deter- 
mination to avoid personal terms for God, 
was driven to a personal symbol when he 
called God the Over-Soul; for is not “soul” 

- personal? : 

“The Universe,’ wrote William James, 
“is no longer a mere It to us, but a Thou 
if we are religious.” 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, in his “The 
Meaning of Faith,” goes to the very heart 
of the matter when he says: 

“Of necessity we take something homely, 
familiar, close at hand; and lifting it up 
as far as we can reach, say, God is most 
like that. ... In whatever labored phrases 
he may state his case, the materialist’s 
method there is obvious .. . he has taken 
physical energy .. . and this homely and 
familiar experience he has lifted up as far 
as he ean reach to say, The Bternal is 

most like that. . . . The Christian travels 
the same road to his idea of God. Only 
he cannot believe the best he knows is too 
good or too great to be a symbol in terms 
of which to think of the Eternal ... he 
‘takes the full orb of personality, self- 
conscious being that knows and purposes 
and loves, and affirms that God is most 
like this.” 


a new 


IV 


Yo me, howeyer (and I am sure I speak 
for many), personal symbols for God are 
not merely symbols—they go deeper than 
that. If God is not in some actual sense 
personal (unless I conceive of Him as 
supra-personal), then I am greater than 
He. In prayer I believe we become 
actually friends of God, that we touch 
something in His nature that is akin to us 
at our best. Without a belief in the per- 
sonality of God, religion for me would 
become cold and unattractive. 

God surely transcends all symbols for 
Him. Consider again your own person- 

ality. People call it Mary Jones or 
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Charles Smith or William Wilson. Your 
nearest and dearest would doubtless add 
to these names adjectives significant of 
your worth to them. Yet all these names 
and adjectives are but symbols, and you 
transcend them, Whatever we may say of 
God is but a lisping—we are infants cry- 
ing in the night. “As the heavens are 
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higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.” We know God not 
through a set of beliefs or symbols. We 
know Him only as we experience Him; 
and that experience, like the experience 
of love, defies all our attempts to capture 
and label it. 


“The Christian Science Monitor” 


Unique in Field of Journalism 


An interview with Roland R. Harrison, Executive Editor 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


HAT misunderstandings may be 

avoided, let me say at the start that 
I am not a Christian Scientist. I take 
issue with a number of positions held by 
Scientists. But I feel impelled to add 
that The Christian Science Monitor, pub- 
lished daily by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, Boston, comes as near 
solving the tremendous problem confront- 
ing journalism to-day as any paper I have 
had opportunity to investigate. Facts sup- 
porting this opinion should develop as 
the interview with Roland R. Harrison, 
Executive Editor of The Monitor, unfolds. 

The idea of a daily newspaper incor- 
porating as its basic thought the determi- 
nation “to injure no man but to bless all 
mankind,” originated with Mrs. Eddy. 
The first issue of The Monitor appeared 
in 1908. The publication has steadily in- 
creased in power, and in circulation area. 
Figures for the month of May, 1927, show 
an average net paid circulation of nearly 
118,000 daily. The Monitor is published 
under conditions and costs confronted by 
no other paper in the world. For in- 
stance, no other paper has such high 
postage expense. Ninety per cent. of the 
papers are sent through the mails, leay- 
ing but ten per cent. for quick handling 
through news dealers. These conditions 
are exactly reversed by most other news- 
papers. ‘ 

The paper is not, as many suppose, an 
organ of propaganda for Christian Science. 
It carries but one article descriptive of 
that belief. It is something more than a 
news-sheet.in the sense in which that term 
is popularly understood. The paper cir- 
culates throughout the world. Subscribers 
read it without paying attention to the 
date line; for while it disseminates news, 
it also gives readers summaries and in- 
terpretations of international events in 
which it indicates the permanent and 
worth-while. It is subscribed to by many 
not particularly interested in Christian 
Science, but who are interested in journal- 
ism of a higher grade. 

Because of its unique design, and its 
entire freedom from the sensational and 
salacious, it is one of the best known 
newspapers. Few publications are more 
widely quoted by other newspapers and 
journals of all kinds. For example, in 
May and June, 1927, it published a series 
of twenty articles on “Prohibition: Its 
Economic and Industrial Effects.” Not 


only did publication of this series in- 
crease circulation figures by a number of 
thousand, but the articles excited wide 
comment. Important newspapers in dif- 
ferent sections of the country asked per- 
mission to reprint the series entire, while 
scores of others published extracts or 
commented editorially. 

With this brief survey of the intentions 
and influence of The Monitor, let us sit 
down in the editorial office and talk with 
Mr. Harrison, formerly an editor with The 
New York Herald. Mr. Harrison is one 
of those persons who, while controlling a 
multitude of interests, always has time 
to be- courteous. Seldom does one meet 
an executive who is doing an important 
and complicated task more easily, se- 
renely, and efficiently. Would that all the 
work of the world could be done as easily 
and happily, I thought, as I sat there, 
watching him and listening to him. 

“We are publishing a newspaper that 
differs in many respects. from its cotem- 
poraries,” he began. “Considerations of 
profit, while not overlooked, do not come 
first in the editing and management of 
The Monitor. The Monitor has a high 
goal before it; it is a pioneer among 
newspapers. But pioneers of the right 
kind usually find that others are follow- 
ing them, and so we find editors and 
publishers coming to our plant to learn 
of our editorial policy and study our 
methods. Here and there throughout the 
world newspapers to an ever increasing 
degree are taking The Monitor as a model. 
Many who have not yet adopted our 
methods and standards are anxious to 
do so. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEWS 


“The Monitor gives its readers only the 
clean, wholesome, constructive news of the 
world. From this standard it will not 
deviate. To collect this news it has built 
up an organization covering every quarter 
of the globe, and it has never hesitated 
at expense to keep its readers fully in- 
formed of what is going on all over the 
world. But it does not search the high- 
ways and byways of the world for stories 
of crime and scandal. It does not seek 
circulation by salacious, morbid details 
of criminal trials. From the beginning 
The Monitor has had no room in its col- 
umns for crime simply as crime. True, 
it prints reports of many things that 
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might be classed as crime in that they 
have to do with violation of law, but 
such publication is warranted by the fact 
that the events recorded have an interest 
and a bearing on affairs that extend far 
beyond the locality or country in which 
the alleged crime was committed. As 
examples of cases of this kind I would 
mention the attempted assassination of 
Mussolini, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and 
the Daugherty-Sinclair oil scandal trials. 
Tn all these we find news elements, which, 
due to political, humanitarian, or some 
other equally broad :teason, make them 
world-wide in their scope. Crime never 
is recorded for crime’s sake. 

“We hear much these days of news- 
papers ‘giving the public what it wants.’ 
This is the defense offered for columns 
and columns of murder trial details. We 
are told that the publie will not buy news- 
papers unless they are filled with these 
details. Yet just when numerous editors 
were busy defending their papers for ex- 
ploiting a notorious murder trial by blam- 
ing it all on ‘the public,’ they suddenly 
awoke to find ‘the public’ buying their 
papers as it never had before and for an 
entirely different reason. These editors 
found that their presses were not adequate 
to keep up with a demand that swept 
the news stands clear, as edition after 
edition came out. And what was it that 
‘the public’ was demanding this time, if 
not crime and murder trials? It was the 
story of the clean, wholesome achieve- 
ment of Lindbergh. And as the report 
of Lindbergh’s flight showed conclusively 
that the public will buy and read news- 
papers filled with accounts of this clean- 
living, high-principled youth, I also be- 
lieve I am stating a fact when I say that 
newspaper editors everywhere welcomed 
this opportunity to banish crime from 
their front pages and many of their in- 
side pages as well. 


THE CLEAN IS PERMANENT 


“Mor, after all, editors know that the 
public as a whole wants the clean things 
of life, the permanent things of life. They 
know the unclean things, the filth of ex- 
istence, have no real abiding place. They 
know that all the great plays of the 
theater have been clean plays—the plays 
that run month in and month out; year 
in and year out; the plays to which dear 
old ladies like to go, and to which hus- 
bands and fathers like to take their 
families. They know these are the plays 
that live. Editors know the same thing 
is true of literature. The immoral, the 
unclean, the irreligious book may enjoy 
a short period of fame, or infamy, but it 
is the clean, wholesome book that goes 
into edition after edition, and will live to 
delight generations yet unborn. All of 
which I am citing to show that everyone, 
including editors, knows after all that 
cleanness pays in the long run, and is 
the only thing that does pay. 

“Addressing the National Editorial As- 
sociation recently at Omaha, Neb., on the 
question of the publication of ‘crime news,’ 
Hermon Roe, the president of that organi- 
zation said: ‘Give the readers what they 
want, to be sure, but why insult the 
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American reading public by pleading as 
a defense that it craves that type of news 
for its daily diet?’ This is only one of 
many editorial indications of late that the 
belief that the public demands crime news 
has its dissenters. That this dissent al- 
ready is widespread and is gaining, . The 
Monitor has every reason to believe 
through its contact with other newspapers. 
In many quarters there are clear indica- 
tions of an upward trend, based on a 
desire for better things and also on the 
conviction that readers are tired of being 
fed on husks. In this office we aim to get 
out a healthy newspaper; to heal the 
world’s hurts; and other editors and pub- 
lishers are coming around to this point 
of view. Of course we must not look for 
any sudden or radical change in news- 
papers, but that the pendulum is swing- 
ing in the right direction is certain. You 
must remember that we have had nearly 
a decade of letting down of so-called 
moral restraint. Recently it has become 
evident, however, that this period of self- 
indulgence and lawlessness is nearing an 
end and a new order is beginning, Some 
even have expressed the opinion that a 
reign of extreme Puritanism is ahead 
of us. 

“Tn this change, the press of this country 
has a great opportunity for public service. 
It should lead, not trail, in the movement 
for better things. This it can do, by tell- 
ing its readers: the truth—the whole 
truth—about prohibition and other vital 
issues of the day. What would happen 
if the newspapers came out firmly for 
honest observance of the Highteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act? How 
long would it be before the question would 
disappear from the realm of politics and 
the bootlegger would be seeking honest 
work? Zhe Monitor believes in telling the 
truth about prohibition; it believes in 
advocating strict obedience to all the laws 
of the land, and it finds that this policy 
pays. It pays in increased circulation; 
in the good will of countless numbers of 
churchgoing, God-fearing folk of various 
denominations; in the commendation of 
numerous organizations representing mil- 
lions of law-abiding men and women of 
this land, and indeed in the editorial ap- 
proval of its course voiced by many news- 
papers in every section of the United 
States and in practically every country 
of the world. 

“Because of the ‘good news’ it contains, 
The Monitor enjoys probably what is the 
most extensive secondary circulation of 
any paper published. Often a_ single 
Monitor is read by aS many as a dozen 
persons in addition to the subscriber. 
Sometimes it passes from family to family 
until it has been so handled that little is 
left of it. It is welcomed in many institu- 
tions where other newspapers are not 
permitted without censoring. Sixty copies 
go to one of the largest Federal prisons 
every day, each copy being read by at 
least six prisoners. And, going back to 
the question of crime, some of the most 
interesting letters in our files are from 
prisoners undergoing punishment for crime, 
One of the things these men applaud in 
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The Monitor is its freedom from crime 

news. They are unanimous in stating that! 
publication of details of crime leads to 
more crime, instead of being a deterrent 

to crime, as some crime-printing news- 

papers sometimes assert. . 


ABOUT ITS ADVERTISING 


“And now a word about Monitor ad- 
vertising, that department which enables 
a paper to live and meet its financial 
obligations. This paper has a _ heavy 
easualty list when it comes to a matter 
of applicants for advertising space. It 
has high standards and maintains them 
rigidly. 


“The object ‘to bless all mankind’ af- - 


fects the paper’s advertising activities, as 
well as its editorials, features, and news. 
Advertising, commonly understood, is to 
develop a profitable demand for something 
that is to be sold. This, we hold, is a 
wrong view of advertising. Advertising 
finds its true expression as human service. 
The Monitor introduces the corrective in- 
fluence of truth into advertising. Ad- 
vertisers who would gain admittance to 
our columns must be truthful. Articles, 
or businesses advertised, must deserve 
support. Txaggeration of values, false or 
misleading statements, are not permitted. 
Nothing that seeks to exploit the public 
or to take advantage of credulity or to 
impose on confidence is knowjngly 
accepted. 

“And we make bold to say that this 
insistence on ‘Truth in Advertising’ is 
already having a reforming effect through- 
out the business world. Of course all this 
means that a considerable amount of ad- 
vertising copy that is used, even by pub- 
lications of a higher grade, is unacceptable 
to The Monitor. What is the result? 
Readers ‘have learned that they can rely 
on the goods advertised in these columns. 
And information is constantly coming to 
us that space purchased in The Monitor 
pays handsome dividends. . Let us add 
that, notwithstanding these rigorous stand- 
ards, our advertising increased in vol- 
ume 247 per cent. for the year ending 
April, 1926, over 1922. Merchants all 
over the world—in Pasadena, California ; 
Portland, Maine; Adelaide, New Zealand— 
can advertise with us and be sure of 
results. In five hundred eities in the 
United States, Canada, and countries 
overseas, The Monitor has advertising 
representatives. It has offices in fourteen 
of the most important cities in the world.” 

Mr. Harrison did not give me these facts 
to advertise The Monitor. He made other 
and more important statements which he 
asked might be withheld from the inter- 
view. But he was interested in proving 
that a newspaper which avoided the false, 
the lurid, and the dishonest, could com- 
mand respect and admiration around the 
world. 

It would seem that the most indifferent 
reader must conclude from this evidence 
that this paper is solving one of the per- 
plexing problems of the time; namely, that 
of getting out a reliable, conservative, and 
thoroughly honest ouewspaper. In other 
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words, The Christian Science Monitor 
seems to be proving that when news is 
reliably told, and not under sensational 
headlines, and when advertising is hon- 
estly written, enough people will support 
ee 
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the paper to make it a financial success. 

The experiment, quite apart from secta- 
rian bearing, points the way to a higher 
journalism, than which nothing could 
more bless the world. 


General Conference in Versatile Program 


Dramatists, essayists, preachers, and lecturers entertain 
and edify at Star Island 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Istus or SHOALS, N.H., July 28. 


HE Star Island General Conference, 

the last Unitarian conference of the 
season here, is half over, and a consider- 
able number of the attendants went home 
to-day to be replaced by new delegates. 
The number here for the first week has 
-been gratifyingly large. After an almost 
entire week of fog, the skies broke into 
smiles with the departure of the Alliance 
contingent, and this week has _ been 
beyond criticism in weather. 

The program, too, has elicited only 
favorable comment. The committee, of 
which. Rey. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, 
Mass., is chairman for the third consecutive 
year, has introduced variety into the lec- 
ture and entertainment hours by providing 
a series of lectures on living modern 
dramatists, two evenings of short plays 
of much intrinsic merit and well pro- 
duced, and also two evenings of music. 
Added to these was the welcoming evening 
Saturday, when for the first time the 
Governor of New Hampshire was repre- 
sented officially, and a candle-light wed- 
ding this evening in the stone meeting- 
house, the second wedding of the summer 
on Star Island. 

During the coming week an equally 
inspiring and attractive program is 
scheduled, with a little smaller attendance 
of delegates than this week, when there 
has beén an unusually large gathering 
of people. 

Secretary of State Hobart Pillsbury of 
Manchester, N.H., represented the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire on the opening 
evening, since Governor Spaulding was 
prevented from coming by the Governors’ 
Conference on Mackinac Island. In his 
words of welcome, Mr. Pillsbury referred 
to many incidents in Shoals history, which 
he had sought out in his oflice records. 
These showed that in the first legislative 
session in New Hampshire, in which there 
was a total of nine members, one came 
from the town of Gosport, Isles of Shoals, 
which was the ancient name of the village 
on Star Island now a part of the town of 
Rye, N.H. Rev. Francis P. Daniels, of 
the Unitarian Church in Milford, N.H., 
chaplain of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture, was also a guest and speaker. In thé 
late evening an informal reception was 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Pillsbury and Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniels in the hotel lobby, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Archibald of 
Waltham, Mass., assisted in receiving. The 
reception was arranged by Mrs. Chandler 
W. Smith, chairman of music, and there 
was music by the Eddy Trio. 

The preacher last Sunday morning was 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass., 
who conducted a Communion service in the 


meeting-house at nine in the morning. 
Rey. Charles R. Joy and Carl B. Wetherell 
assisted Dr. Billings in the service. 

The subject of Dr. Billings’ sermon was 
the text in John vi: “Whoso eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life.” The Church, he said, should not let 
go of the thought which is back of this 
saying of Jesus. When man is most 
deeply himself, he is Jesus, because he has 
eaten of his flesh and drunk of his blood. 
There is no greater idea of discipleship, 
Dr. Billings thinks. Men have absorbed 


from Jesus two great things: he put 
together the two truths of trust and 
obedience. 


Sunday evening, Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers of Cambridge amused the dele- 
gates by reading one of his unpublished 
essays, soon to appear in The Atlantic 
Monthly. The essay, which sparkled with 
Dr. Crothers’ own peculiar humor at every 
point, had to do with the activities of the 
“Soeiety for the Investigation of Literary 
Slums.” 

Rev. George S. Cooke of Redlands, Calif., 
held the attention of a large audience 
during his address on “The New Pales- 
tine.” From his personal familiarity with 
life and conditions in Hgypt and Palestine, 
with the addition of deep study of the 
subject, Mr. Cooke has become an authority 
on the past and present history of that 
section of the world. 

Mr. Cooke devoted almost his entire 


attention to conditions since the War, and- 


traced the development of the Zionist 
movement, which, he said, is a relief 
measure for economic reasons, and not 
religious. He paid tribute to the abilities 
of Theodore Herzl as the brains of the 
movement, in which he is chairman of the 
executive committee. The administration 
of affairs in Palestine, since the Turkish 
treaty into which was incorporated the 
Balfour declaration, has been progressive 
and constructive, with emphasis on educa- 
tion, literature, and industrial and com- 
mercial soundness, he said. The immigra- 
tion there of about 55,000 Jews has 
changed the character of the population, 
and accessions since 1914, including what 
is being developed as a large port at Haifa, 
have increased the extent of Palestine 
from 6,000 to 9,000 square miles. 

A fitting lecture to follow one on “The 
New Palestine’ was an illustrated talk 
given by Miss Harriet HE. Johnson, dean of 
the Tuckerman School, on “The Lands of 
the Bible To-day.” A succession of slides, 
many of which were from photographs 
taken by Miss Johnson’s party, gave a 
vivid impression of.the ancient plains and 
valleys where the patriarchs and prophets 
lived through Bible scenes, and where 
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Jesus and his disciples walked and taught. 
Miss Johnson herself, seated on her camel, 
or standing in a group of students before 
the entrance to the American school in 
Jerusalem, where she took a summer 
course in Biblical archeology, was in in- 
teresting contrast to her surroundings. 

Three morning lectures on “The Three 
Foremost Figures in Modern English 
Drama,” given by Prof. Robert BH. Rogers 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, were heard by appreciative audi- 
ences, which included most of the waitresses 
in the dining room, who used their note- 
books, for the waitresses are practically 
all students in colleges and normal schools 
or engaged in teaching. 

Galsworthy, considered in the first lec- 
ture, is the most perfect technician in the 
English-speaking theater, and he has stood 
always for the “underdog,” the person 
maladjusted to society, whom he would 
have people let alone to function in his 
own way, Mr. Rogers said. Galsworthy’s 
work is about done, he thinks, because his 
later plays and novels are repetitions, or 
slim in content, without the vigor and 
freshness of his earlier writings. Pro- 
fessor Rogers classified Galsworthy as 
essentially a pagan—not only a pessimist, 
but very nearly a nihilist. 

George Bernard Shaw, Professor Rogers 
pronounced a “debunker.” He has been 
engaged in ‘debunking’ false idealism and 
breaking down glamours which he thinks 
are bad for people. These he illustrated 
from the purpose which runs through 
various plays. Shaw tries to substitute 
lawful rationalities for emotions. He 
wants more law, more energy, in the world. 
He emphasizes that man makes progress 
in mechanics because he scraps the old as 
soon as it ceases to function; in religion 
and politics, on the contrary, he clings to 
obsolete creeds and worn-out methods. He 
believes that every man has one true 
morality, but not all men have the same 
one true morality. Shaw has definite ideas 
about Christianity, and is quite sure it is 
something like Communism. He believes 
in rational law, administered by a highly 
rational mind, in a world in which each 
man finds his creed and follows it. He 
believes in a world of economic equality 
and justice, in which man must make war 
against poverty, out of which come all 
other evils; and he also believes in a 
world of absolutely limitless possibilities 
for man. As man puts on physical muscle, 
so he can put on intellectual muscle if he 
works hard enough. The possibilities of 
the human will have hardly been tapped, 
Shaw believes. 

In a third lecture, Professor Rogers 
showed how well Sir James M. Barrie 
fits into the Freudian theory which em- 
phasizes the persistence of childhood ideas 
and subconscious memories through life. 
Barrie’s earlier work shows the mother 
complex and the power of childhood memo- 
ries. Then, after the death of his mother, 
his marriage, and popularity, came wealth, 
and the most sophisticated and sardonic 
of his plays, published in his “Half Hours.” 
After his divorce, he entered into a third 
stage, when he gave up the world and re- 
treated entirely into his imagination, writ- 
ing such plays as “A Kiss for Cinderella,” 
“Dear Brutus,” and “Mary Rose.” 
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Rev. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., 
has been this week’s Shoals preacher, 
speaking mornings in the chapel, on “The 
Approach to God.” This he divided into 
the emotional, intellectual, ritualistic, 
humanistie, and theistic approaches. 

Rev. William Safford Jones of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., lectured Friday morning on 
“Wmerson and the Transcendentalist Move- 
ment.” Mr. Jones traced the reasons for 
the rise of the movement, at a time when 
this country was ripe for religious revolt, 
and gave a list of some of its most im- 
portant leaders, with. their. contributions 
to the cause. 

The old Transcendentalism lacked the 
institutional sense, he said. Its preachers 
left grand ideas, but dead churches. He 
looks for a new revival of the spiritual 
life and thinks the new Transcendentalism 
will profit by the mistakes of the old. It 
must stand for loyalty to the church, and 
it will retain the Unitarian name and in- 
heritance, he believes. 

A company of players, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Chester A. Drummond of New- 
ton, Mass., presented two evenings of short 
plays. These were not only entertaining 
to the audiences, but were suggestions of 
really worth-while plays adaptable to the 
possibilities of the small and little-equipped 
stage, which churches and other groups 
could present. The first evening the 
players gave “The Twilight Saint,” by C. 
Antoinette Wood, and “Buying Culture,” 
by Stark Young, which were in admirable 
contrast to each other. The rédles were 
filled in both plays by Mr. Drummond, 
Mrs. Jeannette H. Cummings, and Miss 
Hester Cushing. Rev. Charles R. Joy of 
Lowell, Mass., took a fourth part in the 
former play. 

The plays “The Stepmother,”’ by A. A. 
Milne, and “The Maker of Dreams,” by 
Oliphant Downs, were produced by Mr. 
Drummond Wednesday evening. In the 
former the parts were played by Carl B. 
Wetherell, Frederick W. Archibald, Mrs. 
Jeannette H. Cummings, and Mr. Drum- 
mond. The second was given by Miss 
Hester Cushing, Miss Ruth Cushing, and 
Mr. Drummond. Both evenings of plays 
were in preparation before the Star Island 
season began, and the productions were 
presented with more artistry in stage set- 
tings and lights, and more finish in their 
presentation, than in any previous per- 
formance at Star Island. 

Prof. John P. Marshall of Boston Uni- 
versity lectured on “Modern Music” Fri- 
day evening, illustrating his talk on the 
piano. Professor Marshall believes that 
music is passing through a transitional 
and experimental stage corresponding to 
that between Palestrina and Bach. Modern 
music makes greater demands upon the 
listener than the older music, and for that 
reason hasty judgment should be withheld 
until one has become accustomed to its 
peculiarities, he thinks. Music has changed 
more in three decades than during the 
first thousand years of its history, he 
stated. The change has come in rhythm, 
melody, and harmony. American jazz has 
influenced modern French composers con- 
siderably, receiving from them more serious 
consideration than America accords it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Redden of Boston 


gave a coneert Thursday evening. Mr. 
Redden’s voice always pleases audiences 
at the Shoals, and Mrs. Redden is a sym- 
pathetic and unobtrusive accompanist, 
which adds to the charm of their music. 
Jandle-light services have closed each 
day’s program, with dancing, a song con- 
test, trips with ‘Uncle Oscar,” exploring 
excursions about Star and Appledore, and 
a constant “grand stand” of watchers 
about the new parsonage, which grows 
apace under the direction of Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, who is doing the work of a 
day laborer to push along the construction. 


Tribute to Mrs. Masaryk 


Women of International Congress at 
Prague will place wreath 
on her grave 

Women delegates to the the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals, to 
be held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, Sep- 
tember 4-8, will place a wreath on the 
grave of Mrs. Masaryk, who was the wife 
of the President of that country and a 
Unitarian.. On the afternoon of Thursday, 
September 8, they will go out to Liany, 
the summer home of the President, and 
in the little village churchyard pay this 
tribute of respect to a noble liberal woman. 
Mrs. Masaryk was an American, a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Chureh of the 
Saviour, before going to Czechoslovakia. 
President Masaryk himself spoke at the 
International Congress when it met in 
Boston, Mass., in 1907, and he has also 
been a speaker at the Anniversary Week 
Unitarian meetings. After the women re- 
turn' to Prague, the International Union 
of Liberal Christian Women will hold a 
meeting. 

In addition to the list in a recent issue 
of Tue Reaister of the men and women 
who will take part in the program of the 
Congress, a recent notice of the meeting 
also includes the names of Professor 
Kosak, Prof. G. YV. Klima, and Professor 
Kovar of Prague. Dr. Bugene R. Shippen 
of the Second Church in Boston is on the 
program of the young people’s meeting 
which is scheduled for the final evening 
of the Congress. ; 

Dr. Norbert F. Capék, leader of the 
magnificent Unitarian movement § in 
Prague, and Mrs. Capék, who are in gen- 
eral charge of plans for the Prague meet- 
ings, have offered to gonduct a party for 
a week’s tour in Czechoslovakia, if a suf- 
ficient number of delegates wish to go. 
Among the places of picturesque interest 
in this land are the underground caves 
in Moravia and the beautiful Tftra 
Mountains, 


To Be an Epicurean 


On the coneluding Sundays of the church 
year, Dr. A, Wakefield Slaten preached 
at the West Side Unitarian Church in 
New York City on various historic schools 
of philosophy. In a sermon on “The 
Epicurean View,” he said: 

“To be an Epicurean is to have taste, 
discrimination, a reasoned basis for be- 
havior, to go through this life radiating 
health, good humor, a sound optimism, a 
wholesome philosophy; and when you 


have departed, to leave upon the horizon, 
of other lives a remembered glory —_ 
the sunset’s mellow gold.” 


This School Keeps in Veeatial 


Mr. Gredler teaches religion and then 
plays with the children 


This summer, for the first time in my 
life, I had the pleasant experience of 
teaching in a Daily Vacation Bible School. 

A little old white country school-house 
in the Kline District, a few miles out 
of Ithaca, New York, served as the meet- 
ing place. 

The superintendent of the school was 
Oliver M. Frazer, minister.of the Society 
of Friends. The teachers were Ruth 
Frazer of the Society of Friends; Mrs. 
A. T. Henrici of the First Methodist 
Chureh; Frank S. Gredler, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society; and Ruth 
Van Marter of.the First Baptist Church. 
The teachers met every morning at the 
Unitarian Church, and were transported 
to the school-house in the car of the 
superintendent. 

The Bible School was in session for 
two weeks, July 11-23. It met daily, 
except on Saturdays and Sundays, from 
9,30-11.80 a.m. The program was as 
follows: 9.80-9.45, worship; 9.45-10.15, 
study of the Bible; 10.15-10.45, play; 
10.45-11.15, handwork; 11.15-11.30 closing 
period. 

The puzzles and scrapbooks made in 
the handwork periods were sent to the 
children in the Ithaca Memorial Hospital 
and in the Reconstruction Home for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

I had a class of eleven boys, about ten 
years old. Some of them had never been 
in a church or church school, and for 
this reason were quite ignorant of the 
Bible. In the ten days in which I taught 
these boys, I placed the emphasis on the 
two commandments of Jesus and the 
Golden Rule. These statements of Jesus 
were repeated every day. Then we read 
together the following portions of the 
Bible: the Ten Commandments, as _ re- 
corded in the Book of Exodus; the story 
of the Good Samaritan; the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, better named the story 
of the Loving Father; and the Story of 
the Boy Jesus in the Temple. Besides 
using the King James Version of the 
Bible, we read also the same stories in 
the American Translation of the New 
Testament by Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed 
of the University of Chicago. 

I not only enjoyed teaching these boys, 
but I had a good time playing with them, 
and guiding them in their handwork. 
Next to the teaching, I enjoyed most 
playing “duck on the rock,’ and making 
whistles, and sawing out puzzles. 

There were thirty-two children in the 
school. Nine of them had perfect attend- 
ance. The average attendance was 26.6, 
or 83 per cent. of the enrollment. The 
school was for all the children of this 
country community, regardless of church 
affiliation. 

I anticipate teaching in this Same Vaca- 
tion Bible School, or another, next summer, 
because I am firmly convinced that such 
schools are certainly worth while. 
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Book Netws : 


Pioneers 


ia FarHers or Evonurion. 
Dietrich. Minneapolis: 
Society. $1.00. ° 
In appraising The Fathers of Evolution, 
not speaking as biologist, anthropologist, 
or theologian, but as the inquiring lay 
mind for whom these addresses were 
originally intended, and for whom they 
haye been reprinted, we hazard the opinion 
that biologists and anthropologists will 
find the factual content of this book in 
accord with the commonly accepted find- 
ings of their sciences. The theologians 
will disapprove according to the measure 
of their dissent ; and even those who have 
made their peace with modern science are 
likely to differ as to Mr. Dietrich’s reli- 
gious interpretations. These addresses 
were first given before the Sunday morn- 
ing congregation of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Minneapolis, Minn. The first 
seyen trace the evolution of the idea of 
evolution, so to speak, by following through 
the lives and work of the pioneers who 
remade biological science and recast the 
world’s thinking in every department of 
knowledge and speculation. An introduc- 
tory address, on “The Forefather of Evo- 
lution,” is followed by chapters on Darwin, 
Wallace, Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, and 
Fiske. Five other addresses treat of what 
evolution is, of the proofs, and of its rela- 
tion to the supernatural, to Christianity, 
and to progress. Here is a book that 
seryes not only by giving the layman, in 
compact and readable form, what he wants 
- to know, but also by telling him those things 
that incite a real appreciation of the 
scientific spirit. What better way to 
achieve the latter than by letting him see 
the scientific mind at work, giving him an 
intimacy with its conscientiousness, its rev- 
erence, its infinite patience, its utter disre- 
gard for anything but the truth? All this 
is done interestingly for the man who reads 
as he runs. After all, in this time of con- 
troversy, it is more important for the lay- 
man to understand and value the scientific 
method than to know all there is to be 
known about evolution.. The real battle is 
between the ways of dogmatism and the 
ways of science. In the sixteenth century, 
the casus belli was the solar system; 
to-day it is evolution; to-morrow it may 
be anything else. More expositions like 
Mr. Dietrich’s, conservatively and clearly 
set forth, will hasten the time when the 
churches will not be hindmost in accepting 
and gainfully employing the conclusions 
of science. I. Me 


Bu John H. 
The First Unitarian 


For Opera Fans 


Tue Book or Oppras. By W. L, Hubbard. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $2.00. 

This book, printed on India Bible paper, 
gives briefly the characters and casts of 
one hundred and sixty of the standard 
operas, with the date of first production. 
A most useful book, it is just what it 


claims to be—a guide to the operas for 
those unfamiliar with musie and plot. 
It is especially valuable for those remote 
students of music who get their opera 
via phonograph and radio. A valuable 
historical discussion of opera and lyric 
drama is contributed by the New York 
musie critic—Henry FE. Krehbiel, who 
himself wrote several books on the opera. 
The book is a volume in the “Listen-in 
Radio Library,” and its full title is Radio 
Listener’s Book of Operas. All lovers of 
opera will find it a handy reference book, 
since it is MP to date and suceinct. 


w.S. 8S. 
Refreshing 
An AMBRICAN SaGa. By Garl Christian 
Jensen. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$2.50. 
For several years, few save certain 


persons interested in floating bond issues, 
have had a pleasant word to say about 
America or American life. American youth 
has come in for the severest stricture. 
American family life, educational institu- 
tions, especially colleges, have been criti- 
cized as tottering to ruin. Critics of big 
business, politics, and churches have laid 
on unsparingly, while the emotional and 
illiterate have prated about the soviets 
of Moscow and crime waves. It is high 
time that good folk were cheered up a bit, 
and here is a book to do it. It is a book 


_to give a reader thrills as he goes over 


the tale of a man who lived thrills all 
his life, none of them of the spectacular 
moving-picture sort,—no Wild West show, 
none which a decadent type of youth seeks 
in flasks and racketing, but the sort a 
man feels when he ventures much or 
nothing for food, for education, for love, 
for the quest of truth. It is a marvel 
that so much could have been packed into 
so few years. Three of the chapters de- 
lighted the readers of The Atlantic 
Monthly ; they were not the best chapters. 
In simplicity and sincerity this man has 
told his story, and it will charm all who 
read it. Much the same tonic will be 
derived from this story that thousands 
have had in reading of young Lindbergh. 
There is still in life that which can call 
out the highest and best in youth, even 
in America,. Supreme zest for life is domi- 
nant in both young men. Both are. of 
Scandinavian antecedents; both owe their 
academie training to our much criticized 
State universities, Jensen to Minnesota 
and Lindbergh to Wisconsin; both take 
pride in their American citizenship; both 
have made valuable contributions to their 
country’s life; both sprang from what are 
called the common people, and revive the 
saying attributed to Lincoln that God must 
have had a special love for the common 
people because he made so many of them. 
Most of the criticism leveled at youth 
to-day arises from the behavior of those 
of our young people who are distinctively 
privileged. Much as we may deplore that, 
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abundantly blessed with opportunities, 
they seem drifting into decadence, we 
need have no apprehension for American 
civilization. For we have an abundance 
of common people, and those young men 
are the first fruits and promise of the 
future. We have reason to be profoundly 
grateful that they are American. 
Ww. F. G. 


Church Statistics 


THE HANDBOOK OF THE CHURCHES: 
VEY OF THE CHURCHES IN ACTION. JHdited 
by Benjamin S. Winchester. Published for the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 

In addition to directories of all religious 
bodies co-operating with the Federal Coun- 
cil, all national and international ecclesi- 
astical educational and _ social service 
agencies, as well as of chaplains in the 
Army and.Navy of the United States, this 
book opens with a survey of recent signifi- 
eant events and movements in all parts 
of the world. This survey is distinctly 
encouraging to all who work and pray for 
an increasing unity of purpose and action 
among Christian people, even though they 
know something of the penalties inflicted 
upon many who are working to accomplish 
these high ends. Section Six is devoted 
to Religious Statistics and general infor- 
mation. It was perhaps a necessary but 
none the less hazardous thing to do. The 
interpretation put upon such statistics by 
those who delight most in using them 
usually suggests the story that it was 
Satan who prompted the numbering of the 
host of Israel. All editors, and executives 
of religious bodies will find this handbook 
useful. w.F.G. 


A Sur- 


More Ice-Breakers 


GETTING TOGETHER. FUN FOR PARTINS OF 


ANY Sizn. By Ednq Geister and Mary Wood 
Hinman. New York: George H. Doran Oom- 
pany. $1.35. 


Whoever knows Miss Geister’s former 
volumes, What Shall We Play, and Ice-_ 
Breakers, will welcome her latest con- 
tribution to the literature of group recrea- 
tion. Like its predecessors, Getting To- 
gether contains a variety of stunts and 
games for children of all ages, well cal- 
culated to break the ice and give life and 
warmth to the most glacial company. It 
will be welcome, not only to professional 
play directors, but to leaders, hosts, and 
hostesses, upon whom falls the responsi- 
bility of entertainment. There is no call 
for elaborate apparatus or costuming. 
Miss Hinman’s contribution consists in a 
chapter deyoted to Grand March figures, 
easy of execution, and rich in social value. 


Books Received 


THE Sven Worps. 
D.D. Philadelphia : 
$1.50. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Porter Sargent. 

MISSIONARY MARIONDITE PLAYS. 
Race. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


By Lawrence N. Sirrell, 
Dorrance & Company. 


Boston : 


By Martha 
$1.00. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Aunt Priscilla’s Primer 
ROSE BROOKS 


Priscilla Downing stood before her open 
trunk, frowning at her ribbon-tied high- 
school diploma, tucked in the right-hand 
eorner of the top tray. 

“What on earth are, you going with me 
for?’ she accused, as if She-herself had 
had nothing to do with the innocent roll’s 
being there. “I thought if I ever got 
you, I should be the happiest girl in this 
town, and now I never want to see you 
again.” Priscilla banged down the trunk 
top, clicked the hasps, and turned the key. 

“Yes, Mother! Coming!’ Miraculously 
Priscilla’s voice changed to even pleasant- 
ness. “Yes, my trunk’s all ready. Yes, 
the children’s things are all in.” And 
downstairs ran sixteen-year-old Priscilla 
with the air of a competent young general. 

A competent young general she had 
been, too, her mother would have told 
you, all the long months of the two years 
since her father died. Hadn’t she almost 
taken quietly her father’s own place, help- 
ing with the three younger children, giv- 
ing cheerful lifts in every corner of the 
changed home, inside and out, and at the 
same time holding fast her place in the 
upper section of her class? Priscilla and 
her father had been fast friends and 
chums ever since Priscilla was a toddler, 
and Priscilla’s young sorrow held the bond 
close by standing as nearly as she could 
in his place. 

But money—there was the rub. Of 
course as soon as Father died, Priscilla 
could see that things changed at once. 
Mother let Nora go, saying she must have 
real work to keep her busy. The dear 
old car found a new owner. New clothes 
were less frequent all around. Food 
grew plainer. 

“Mother,” Priscilla had asked after six 
months, “are we very poor? Because if 
we are, I'd rather go to work than keep 
on at school.” 

“We're poor,” Mother admitted honestly, 
“but it wouldn’t be a good investment for 
you to give up school. Billy and Ann and 
Jimsy have years and years of school 
ahead, and may need your help later on. 
Finish high school, my dear, and then 
we'll see what we can do about college.” 
Well did Mother know that college was 
Priscilla’s dream! “With a college degree 
in your pocket, think of the salary we 
could depend on!” 

Priscilla beamed in spite of herself. 

“College!” she breathed. “O Mother, 
do you really mean there’s a chance I 
might go?” Priscilla’s feet did an ecstatic 
two-step round the living room, 

“Tf only I had more time and brains!” 
sighed Mother more and more often as 
the months passed. ‘How can I let 
Priscilla give up college? Yet how can I 
manage it? I can’t get a job—the chil- 
dren are too little to leave. There’s not 
a stray penny I can round up and save. 
There’s a limit even to the thinness of 
parings.” Mother smiled ruefully but 


gamely at her account book spread open 
before her. ‘After the first year in col- 
lege, Priscilla might be able to earn her 
way through, darling brick that she is. 


But what about that first year? Two 
weeks to graduation, and then must I 


tell her?” Mother put the question to the 
syringa bush outside the kitchen window ; 
but getting no answer, she fell to making 
sandwiches expertly in readiness for three 
small persons due to return from school. 

With pride and ambition high in her 
heart, Priscilla received her diploma, and 
two weeks later banged her trunk top 
shut on it. Hadn’t Mother told her, mean- 
time, that there was no money for college? 

Priscilla had taken the blow standing, 
with no least betraying quiver of disap- 
pointment. 

“Darling brick!” Mother said softly to 
herself, again in her own room after the 
brief conversation. “To laugh it off and 
say she was glad her school days were 
well over. She shall go! Somehow, in 
another year or two, she shall go!” 

In her own room, Priscilla stood star- 
ing at a miniature of her great-aunt 
Priscilla which always hung beside her 
bureau. ‘You brought up my father,’ 
she whispered, “and he always said you 
were the best soldier he ever knew—a 
soldier, for all your sweetness. I wish 
you’d tell me how to be a soldier, too— 
like you and -father.” But Aunt Priscilla 
only smiled back from her little oval. 

“Secret, is it?’ Priscilla managed an 
answering smile. “You say to keep a 
smile on, whatever happens?” 


* OK 


“Mother,” said Priscilla, coming into 
the tiny farmhouse in the New Hamp- 
shire hills where the Downing family had 
always spent their simple, camp-out sum- 
mers, “Mother, I’ve been rummaging up 
in the barn loft. There’s an old sea-chest 
up there, a big one. Is it full of books? 
There are books on top.” 

“Father always said they belonged to 
Aunt Priscilla. Old books, all of them. 
Father hated to dispose of them, but he 
never unpacked them. He often said he 
meant to take the old chest home and 
look the books over, but we always had 
so much baggage and so many children 
that the old chest always got left behind. 
Would you like them, Priscilla? Father’d 
like you to have them, I know.” Mother 
was wistful to give any little seraps of 
happiness she could to this steady young 
stand-by of a daughter who was to turn 
into a breadwinner when they went back 
to town in the fall. 

“I'd love ’em!” said Priscilla, beginning 
to wipe dishes, piled high after a baking. 
“Aunt Priscilla was a darling brick, 
wasn’t she, Mother?” 

“Why?” managed Mother, startled at 
hearing her own unspoken name for this, 
her own young Priscilla. “Of course she 
was, but why are you so sure about it?” 
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“My bones tell me,” laughed Priscilla. j 
“Father told me lots, and she looks lots, ' 
and my bones tell me the rest. I may - 
truly have her-books?’ Dishes done, 
Priscilla raced back to the barn and to 
silent communion with Aunt Priscilla 
through these, her own possessions. 

Throughout dinner she was unusually 
silent, though pleasant, as always, when 
the children dragged her to the surface. 
When the house was tidy she went again 
to the barn loft, this time with paper and 
pencil, and no one caught a glimpse of 
her again till she came in, dusty and 
cobwebby, to a late bread-and-milk supper. 

“Tell you a story?” she asked the ehil- 
dren as she helped Mother tuck them up 
for the night. ‘You let me write a letter 
to-night, and maybe—just maybe, remem- 
ber—in a week or so I'll tell you the 
most exciting story that ever was.” 

“You will? What about?’ demanded 
Jimsy. 

“Barn lofts and cobwebs and—you wait 
and see. Maybe there’ll be no story at 
all to tell.” 

Priscilla ran downstairs, and, in the 
radiance of the old kerosene lamp on the 
kitchen table, wrote her letter, consulting 
often a crumpled penciled list. ‘There!’ 
she sighed, sealing the envelope. “What 
aninny Iam! As if it ever could be!” 

In three days Priscilla found her 
answer in the mail box and ran with it 
to the haven of her own room. With her 
back against the door, she tore open the 
envelope. 

“O, my goodness! Aunt Priscilla, you 
darling brick, look at this!” Priscilla 
waved her letter at the smiling miniature. 
“Now don’t you stop smiling one second, 
while I go and see! He says he thinks 
it would be two hundred for the others, 
and for that teeny-weeny New England 
primer that you’d never think to look at 
twice, he says, if I’ve got the right date, 
it’s a thousand !” 

Priscilla crept downstairs and sped on 
winged and noiseless feet to the barn. 
Nobody, not even Mother, must see her, 
must speak to her till she knew. 

Five minutes, and she was back before 
the miniature, a tiny old book in her 
hands. “Aunt Priscilla,” she whispered, 
“it’s the right date, darling brick, the 
date he said! I’m telling you first that 
youre sending me to college! Will you 
tell me how you ever happened to have 
it?” Priscilla laid a smooth young cheek 
against the cool glass of the miniature. 
“Secret again, is it? And keep smiling?” 

* ae * 

“Yes, Priscilla’s going to college,” 
Mother told the neighbors joyously when 
they were home again at vacation’s end. 
“Her Aunt Priscilla is sending her. Why 
didn’t we know it before? It took Pris- 
cilla herself to work it out. There was 
an old sea-chest of books in the barn, in 
the country. They belonged to Aunt 
Priscilla. Mr. Downing kept them because 
they were hers, but he never looked them 
over carefully. Priscilla found them, and 
she'd read about valuable books having 
been found in unexpected places, and she 
knew collectors pay big prices for what 
they really want. All the books were 
more or less valuable and all in good 

(Continued on page 650) 
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A Girl in Crinolines Had the Idea 


And from it came the Children’s Mission to Children— 
Seventy-eight years of good work —Pioneer 
; ‘ in foster-home care 


CAROLYN 


T WAS in 1849 that a little girl of nine 

years named Fannie Merrill used to go 
with her father from their home in the 
South End to the Bulfinch Place Unita- 
rian Church in Boston, Mass., where he 
was a teacher in the Sunday-school. On 
cold rainy days, through the ice and snow, 
the child would always be with him as he 
picked his way through the slushy streets 
of an ill-kept district. 

Between the South End and the church 
in those days lay the poorer districts of 
the city. In this section Fannie saw 
children, many of them her age, playing 
about the streets. Some were poorly 
dressed, others looked sad, and several 
whom she saw were passing in and out of 
the saloons on Eliot Street. The thought 
of these unhappy children troubled the 
child. 

“Father, can’t we do something to help 
these poor little ones?” she asked. 

This question, coming from a child in 
erinolines, suggested a new field of work, 
and from it developed the Children’s Mis- 
sion to Children. Started by the Unita- 
rial fellowship, it was supported for many 
years solely by gifts from the children of 
the denominations; and now, for nearly 
seventy-eight years, it has cared for the 
less favored boys and girls of Greater 
Boston and vicinity. Although many of 
the children, from the time they were tiny 
babies, have been reared by the organiza- 
tion through their youth until they were 
grown men and women, more are taken 
for short periods to bridge some family 
erisis. 

The Children’s Mission has always been 
among the first organizations of its kind 
to introduce new and better methods for 
child welfare. As early as 1897, long 
before the foster home had been so uni- 
yersally recognized as the ideal place for 
the care of children away from their own 


_ homes, the society had begun to experi- 


ment in this field. This ended ten years 
later in the complete abandonment of in- 
stitutional methods. 

Twenty years have proved the worth of 
this plan, and at the present time all 
ehildren of the Mission who are not super- 
vised in their own homes are in homes of 
this type. Some of them are in Boston, 
others in the neighboring cities, and still 
others on farms, where the frail youngsters 


have wholesome food and are allowed to_ 


play in the fresh air throughout the day. 

Most of these foster parents have one or 
two of the children. The boys and girls 
have their own rooms, their personal toys 
and belongings, and are taught tobe 
thoughtful and considerate of those in the 
home with them. At Christmas they have 
their own trees and celebrations, and re- 
ceive, in addition to presents from their 
foster parents, special gifts from the 
visitors of the office in Boston. 

Some of the foster homes, devoted to 
sick children, are in charge of nurses of 
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training and experience, who make a 
special effort to look after the children in 
easts or strapped to frames. ‘They see 
that the little ones receive special massage 
and other treatments. 

While children are in the city’s hospitals, 
the Social Service Department looks into 
home conditions to which the child may 
have to return. If it is found that the 
parents are unable to supervise properly 
the child’s recovery, the attention of the 
Children’s Mission is called, and it may 
assume entire charge until the time when 
the child may return home. ; 

The services of the Children’s Mission 
are unique in that hospital children in the 
foster homes remain under the care of the 
same physicians who treated them at the 
various hospitals. This enables the doctor 
to watch the improvement of the child 
from the time he is brought to the hospital 
until he leaves the foster home. About 
forty per cent. of the wards of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission are cases of this type. 

An example is that of a girl of about 
nine years, suffering from the effects of 
infantile paralysis. The mother is dead, 
and the father, a hard-working man, can- 
not give the child home care. The girl 
has been placed in a foster home and now, 
after many operations, she is well on the 
road to recovery. 

Of the applications made for the care 
of children, it is found that not more than 
about one-fourth need be taken in charge. 
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The aim is to keep the child in its own 
home, and in many instances it is possible 
to straighten out the difficulties without 
removing the child. In some cases, also, 
contacts are made with some other or- 
ganization that is particularly adapted to 
meet the peculiar situation. Diagnosis 
and prescriptions form a large part of this 
work, the treatment being transferred to 
other organizations. 

A minister some time ago came to the 
Mission much alarmed by the fact that a 
twelve-year-old girl in his Sunday-school 
was exerting a dangerous influence by 
debasing the minds of other children. The 
minister felt that the only place for the 
girl was in a reform school, and asked the 
advice of experienced workers as to the 
best way to accomplish this. The Chil- 
dren’s Mission representative, an expert in 
child problems, visited the home, and 
found that the girl’s mother, deserted by 
her husband, had no moral sense and was 
encouraging the child. The mother was 
persuaded to consent to legal guardianship 
by the general secretary. The girl, it was 
found, was ready to accept a _ higher 
standard and eager to leave her environ- 
ment. She was placed in a foster home, 
and has developed into one of the most 
promising wards for which the Mission 
has ever cared, 

Another typical example was the case of 
two boys. Their mother was suffering 
from tuberculosis and asked for the care 
of her sons, while she went to a hospital 
for treatment. Both of the boys were well, 
but very frail. They were placed in a 
wholesome country home and, as their 
mother improved, they were sent back to 
her. The mother later suffered a relapse, 
and after her death the lads came back 
to the Mission. 3 


AT ONE OF THE MISSION’S MANY FOSTER HOMES 


Where underprivileged boys and girls regain health and happiness under 
skilled and kindly direction q 
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It happens that these instances were 
ones where the children were legally taken 
by the Children’s Mission and reared. 
Legal guardianship is exceptional. More 
often the difficulties are corrected and the 
child returned to its home. During the 
period of correction, the Mission’s visitors 
work with the parents, aiding them in 
making conditions in the home fit for the 
return of the child. 

The Children’s Mission to Children 
stands for help to any child in need, re- 
gardless of church or creed. Care is taken 
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that each child shall be received in a 
home of its own faith. ¢ 

The administration of the work is in 
the hands of Parker B. Field, general 
secretary, under the direction of the fol- 
lowing board: Mrs. Endicott Peabody 
Saltonstall, Dr. Christopher R. Bliot, All- 
ston Burr, Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss 
Mary E. Bradlee, George G. Davis, Dr. 
Lincoln Davis, Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Dr. Richard 8. Bustis, Harry O. 
Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rey. Paul 8S. Phalen, 
and Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


JUST OUT OF THE 


HOSPITAL 


Thanks to the Children’s Mission, while the limb grows well and strong, a 
mother’s care is not wanting 


Personals 


Virginia H. Ryan, a member of the 
Unitarian Church of the Redeemer on 
Staten Island, N.Y., and formerly assist- 
ant to the minister, Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man, in church school work, has been 
awarded a scholarship in Cornell Univer- 
sity, won in competitive examination. 
Miss Ryan finished her high school course 
before her sixteenth birthday, and gradu- 
ated with the highest scholastic honors 
bestowed by that school and with medals 
for excellence in various forms of 
athletics. 


Mrs. Bertha Gill’ Wade, who died in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on July 25, was a 
pioneer in the field of social work in 
Indianapolis, Ind. Among her several 
interests, she was instrumental in the 
founding of the Day Nursery for the 
children of working women. She was 
a member of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Indianapolis, the first woman to serve 
on its Board of Trustees, and a charter 
member of the Women’s Alliance branch. 


Mrs. Parker S. Maddux of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, Calif., 
recently delivered a series of six talks 
on “Know Your Courts,’ and on the 
responsibility of the individual for local 
governmental conditions, at the Inter- 
denominational Missionary Conference in 


Oakland, Calif. This is the second year 
that Mrs. Maddux has been on the pro- 
gram of this conference. 


Rey. Roger S. Forbes, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Germantown, Pa., 
was the preacher at Sage Chapel, Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, N.Y., on July 31. 


Victor E. Harlow of -Oklahoma City, 
Okla., editor of Harlow’s Weekly and 
author of “Jesus the Man,” has been 
chosen chairman of a committee of three 


. representatives of the board of directors 


of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce to co-operate in support of the pro- 
posed Bennett H. Griffin trans-Pacifie air- 
plane flight. Mr. Harlow is a leading 
layman of the First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City, and a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Louis Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass., 
the oldest graduate of Harvard College, 
who died July 25 at the age of ninety- 
three years, was a member of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, of West Roxbury, and 
the only member of that parish who re- 
membered Theodore Parker, It was his 
father, Joseph Arnold, who drove Parker 
from West Roxbury to South Boston, 
Mass., when he delivered the epoch-making 
sermon on “The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity.” 
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Evangelical Churches Losing 


Half-Million Members Yearly’ . 


Many evangelical Protestant churches 
in the United States are worried over 
their continued losses of thousands of 
members yearly, and are planning for 
concerted measures of prevention. The 
facts and figures are made known through 
the Continuation Committee of the Inter- 
Chureh Conference and its secretary, Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, annual compiler of church 
statistics for The Christian Herald. The 
losses came to light largely through the 
pruning of the membership rolls and the 
discovery of multitudes of “nonresident, ” 
“inactive,” and “absent” members. 

Losses among the Congregationalists, 
estimated from an absent member list, 
average 80,000 members yearly. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the total 
of ‘“nonresident-inactive’ members had 
reached a total of 406,000 in 1926, a year 
in which, with an aggregate membership 
of 5,177,467, the net increase was only 
13,729. Losses in the Presbyterian Church 
approximate 50,000 a year. Pruning of 
the rolls in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, reduced net gains'in 1926 
to 4,199, in a communion of more than 
two and a half million members. Northern 
Baptists report that their losses through 
“erasures” are “appalling.” In the United 
Lutheran Church, losses are probably in 
the neighborhood of 9,000 yearly. Among 
the Disciples, the year 1926 was a year of 
unusual evangelistic activity, but the 
returns showed a net loss of nearly 5,000 
members. Protestant Episcopalians lose 
about 22,000 communicants yearly. The 
average annual loss through “erasures” 
in the Reformed Church in the United 
States has been 11,000; the loss by dis- 
missal in 1926 was 3,416 in the Reformed 
Church in America. 

In thirteen communions, with a grand 
total of 15,160,170, the losses aggregate 
268,065 annually. As the total of evan- 
gelical church membership is upwards of 
29,000,000, the total yearly loss, if other 
communions were included in the reckon- 
ing, would approximate about half a 
million. 

“Causes as to which all are agreed” for 
these losses are thus set forth in the 
committee report: “Probably all will 
admit that the World War, with its pro- 
found political, social, and industrial dis- 
turbances, has had a disastrous effect 
upon the Christian Chureh, well-nigh 
overwhelming Christian civilization, with 
its appeal to brutal instincts, its lowering 
of moral tone, and its benumbing influ- 
ence upon the spiritual life of Christianity. 
To this must be added the deadening 
character of the materialistic movement 
of the age, which has brought indiffer- 
ence, neglect, and disregard of religious 
obligation to the very altars of the 
Church. While the church coffers haye 
not seemed to suffer diminution, they have 


-nevertheless given forth an unholy sound 


of the careless dropping of gold and silver, 
as though material offerings could make 
up for the diminishing sense of spiritual 
gifts. Must we not agree that the quicken- 
ing of the spiritual life is of the most 
immediate concern?” 


} 
} 
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Of an Earlier Flight by “Lindy” 


cred his father’s ashes over the home farm from airplane— 
. +2 Funeral in First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, 
Ay which the elder Lindbergh had attended 


JOW Charles A. Lindbergh, after the 
funeral service for his father in the 
First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., scattered his father’s ashes over 
the Lindbergh farm from his airplane is 
an episode in the life of the famous flyer 


that has interest for readers of THE © 


REGISTER. 

‘The elder Charles A. Lindbergh, father 
of the flyer, served for ten years in Con- 
gress, and later was a candidate for Goy- 
ernor of Minnesota on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket. His farm and his Minnesota home 
lay two miles south of Little Falls, a hun- 
dred miles from Minneapolis. Much of 
his political life took him to Minneapolis, 
and while in that city he attended the 
First Unitarian Church, where Rey. John 
H. Dietrich is the minister. Mr. Lind- 
bergh died on May 25, 1924, and Mr. Die- 
trich conducted the funeral service, which 
partook of the nature of a public function. 

At this time the younger Lindbergh had 
been flying for some two years and was 
perfecting his technique in the army fly- 
ing school at Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
Tex. His father had objected to his fly- 


ing, but after the first air trip with the 
son, was converted and subsequently made 
many journeys in company with the young 
flyer, who was later to startle two hemi- 
spheres with the first non-stop flight 
from New York City to Paris. 

It was the father’s wish, which he made 
known to his son, that after his death his 
body be cremated and his son scatter 
the ashes over the farm from his airplane. 
The cremation took place in Minneapolis 
after the funeral; the ashes were taken 
the one hundred miles to Little Falls, 
and Charles A. Lindbergh fulfilled his 
father’s request. 

Congressman Lindbergh was of liberal, 
independent mind in polities as well as 
in religion. He was a member of the 
“insurgent” Republican group that brought 
about the retirement of “Joe” Cannon as 
Speaker of the House. Afterwards he 
became interested in the Farmer-Labor 
party in Minnesota, and was defeated for 
governorship on that ticket. He served 
in Congress from 1907 to 1917. His father, 
the flyer’s grandfather, was a member of 
the Swedish Parliament, and at one time 
was secretary to the King of Sweden. 


Send Fruits and Flowers 
to Shut-ins of Boston 


The Beneyolent Fraternity Fruit and 
Flower Mission of Boston, Mass., main- 
tains its usual summer booths at the North 
and South Stations, to receive from com- 
muters their contributions of flowers, fruit, 
and yegetables every morning, except Sun- 
days and holidays, up to noon, at which 
time-certain hospitals and welfare agencies 
call regularly at these booths. The booths 
will be open until October 1. ~ : 

Four distributing centers are open for 
the season, at South Bay Union, Robert 
Gould Shaw House, North End Union, and 
Bulfinch Place Church. To these centers 
large hampers are sent four days each 
week from Arlington, Concord, Lincoln, 

Weston, Winchester, Duxbury, Cohasset, 
Marshfield Hills, West Upton, Medford, 
Medford Hillside, West Medford, Stone- 
ham, Groton, Hingham, Lynn, Needham, 
Shirley, and Marion, Mass. The contents 
of these baskets are distributed by com- 
mittees under the supervision of the Fruit 
and Flower Mission. On hamper days 
between eighty and one hundred individual 
bouquets of flowers and donations of fruit 
and vegetables reach the sick and shut-ins 
of the congested districts of the city and 
help to make the sweltering heat endurable. 

The headquarters of the Fruit and 
Flower Mission at Horticultural Hall are 
open to receive contributions every morn- 
ing throughout the year except Sundays 
and holidays. After the Flower Shows of 
the Horticultural Society, the committees 
sort and divide the flowers and send them 
out to about forty hospitals and welfare 
agencies to carry their message of cheer 


to the sick and lonely in the wards, in 
lodging rooms, in homes, and in the 
veterans’ hospitals. Through the courtesy 
of Mayor Nichols, all the pansy plants 
from the Public Garden were sent to the 
Mission for distribution. 

Automobiles are needed to help in the 
distribution. All offers of service and in- 
quiries should be sent to the executive 
secretary, Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, Horticul- 
tural Hall. She is at the Hall each morn- 


ing until 12.50 o'clock. 


At West Newton, Mass. 


Services at the First Unitarian Chureh 
in Newton, Mass. (West Newton), are 
being suspended for the summer until 
Sunday, August 21, when Prof. William 
W. Fenn of the Theological School in 
Harvard University will preach. On 
August 28 the preacher will be Rey. 
William H. Parker of the Unitarian Me- 
morial Church in Fairhaven, Mass.; and 
on September 4, Rey. Alfred R. Hussey 
of the First Parish Church in Plymouth, 
Mass. 


To Remain at New London, Conn. 


Rev. William J. Greene, who had re- 
signed as minister of Al Souls Unitarian- 
Universalist Church in New London, 
Conn., has withdrawn his resignation, at 
the request of his parish. After a vaca- 
tion trip in Europe he will resume his 
duties October 1. 


A deyotion born of ignorance is .now 
discounted as not especially pleasing to 
God or creditable to man— Bowne. 
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Mr. Rutledge Praised 


His six years in the newly established 
office of Parish Administrator 
" @ success 


At a largely attended meeting of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester. Mass., 
Wednesday, July 20, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted on the acceptance 
of Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge as a minister 
of this church to take effect September 1, 
1927. The Church inaugurated the plan 
of dual ministry six years ago. Mr. Rut- 
ledge became parish administrator. a dis- 
tinctive ministerial service heretofore un- 
tried in any Unitarian church. The reso- 
lution says, “His task was that of the 
pioneer, the builder, the organizer.” This 
task he undertook and “carried out with 
ability, vision, and untiring zeal. His six 
years’ service among us has not alone 
strengthened this church; it has been 
noteworthy, also, in drawing the attention 
of the denomination to the importance of 
parish administration in enlarging the in- 
finence and the usefulness of Unitarian 
churches generally. To Mr. Rutledge the 
Society extends this recognition of the 
worth of his service to the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester and its cordial good 
wishes for his continued success in his 
new pastorate at the First Church in 
Dedham.” 

At the same meeting, expressions of ap- 
preciation were voiced regarding the faith- 
ful service of Miss Katharine M. Glidden, 
the church secretary, who has accepted a 
position with the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Arrangements were made for delegates 
to the Unitarian Convention to be held 
at Washington in October, and the recom- 
mendations of the trustees looking to a 
thorough repair and renovation of the 
manse were adopted and the necessary 
funds were provided for carrying out the 
work. In addition to such general repairs 
as reshingling roofs and retopping chim- 
neys. a new heating system is to be in- 
stalled and a gas hot-water supply pro- 
yided, hardwood floors are to be laid, the 
exterior and interior to be freshly painted, 
and the several rooms retinted and re- 
papered. The manse was the gift of the 
heirs of the late Arthur Swan some ten 
years ago. It will be occupied by the min- 
ister, Mr. Hudson, after the summer 
vacation. 


Florence Buck Memorial 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
contributions to this fund as follows: 


Previously acknowledged............ $1,949.34 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Hannahs, Keno- 

Ria OWIG Sas. «hig = So chiss de sits os 08 100.00 
Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

OS AT ao TER nl eae A Pea 6.75 
Mrs. Sarah Vinal Keene. Watertown, 

i Os ee Be ee eee 5.00 
Cohasset, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 

WEROOL® Me man | ala sige sets wales sere x 5.00 
Miss Elsa M. Kindt, Portland, Ore. .. 5.00 
Long Beach, Calif., First Unitarian 

chureh school, picture and cost of 

spo go a es ey 5.00 

27S Gee De $2,076.09 


Marre W. JoHNson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Help me, O God, to 
realize that 
THOU 
desirest to manifest 
thyself in my 
LIFE 


Aunt Priscilla’s Primer 
(Continued from page 646) 
condition. That old sea-chest had kept 
out the mice and rats. But the littlest 
book there brought the check that’s send- 
ing Priscilla off, happy as thistledown. 
Yes, a tiny little New England Primer. 
Seems there are plenty of them, except 
this one very early edition. How’d Pris- 
cilla find out? Oh, she wrote to a book 
shop in Boston that knows all about such 

things.” 

“Where's my high school diploma, 
Mother?” Priscilla’s happy voice called 
from upstairs. “Will you see if it’s in 
your desk? ‘I want to take it with me. 
That and Aunt Priscilla’s miniature got 
me to college, between ’em.” 

“Miniature? Did she sell that, too?’ 
gasped Mrs. Alden, the interested neigh- 
bor. “But she says she’s taking it with 
her! I feel I’ve gone back to days of 
fairy tales come true. Priscilla’s such a 
darling brick! Seems as if you couldn’t 
be gladder than I am for her!’ 

“She doesn't know it, but that’s my 
own name for her—darling brick,’ said 


Mother softly. “Smiling through every- 
thing!” 
Neither Mother nor Mrs. Alden could 


possibly guess that at that very minute, 
Priscilla, laying the cherished miniature 
in her hand-bag, was saying, “Think I’d 
risk you in my trunk! I guess not! 
You'll never, never tell me how you came 
by that fairy primer? Secret? The only 
thing you'll tell me is that, through thick 
and thin, you’ve kept smiling? Very well, 
I'll remember. Do you know I’m glad I’m 
named for you, darling brick? Because 
of your smile, not for your primer.” 
[All rights reserved] 


The Year at Randolph, Mass. 


The Chureh of the Unity, Unitarian, 
at Randolph, Mass., has closed its most 
successful season for a number of years. 
This parish has been without a_ settled 
minister for some time; and for several 
years, Rev. Milton FE. Muder of Westwood, 
Mass., has been holding Sunday afternoon 
services. Attendance at these services 
during the past year has been greatly 
increased, and several new families have 
become affiliated with the parish. The 
outlook for the future is very encouraging. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Unitarian, and Universalist churches 
are uniting for services on Sunday morn- 
ing during the summer. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 


EDUCATIONAL, 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and_ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


B. Farnam SMITH 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Hlas removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street. and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramaties, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. Souruworrn, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSDBD WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
, 
Laymen’s League 
wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 
Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 
Sixtmpn Beacon STrupt, Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SAL TONS As 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D.. Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
Ss. Eustis, M_D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwiSHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR OR ACADEMY 


tory School in the Country 
Ae Old ue with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy acer? nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE. 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 
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Services at Brooklyn, Conn.; 
in Church of Israel Putnam 


The First TEcclesiastical Society at 
Brooklyn, Conn., is holding summer serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. every Sunday to the end of 
September. Many persons who tour be- 
tween Boston, Mass., and Long Island 
Sound points visit this historic meeting- 
house and town. 

General Israel Putnam was sexton and 
bell-ringer, at a salary of fifteen shillings 
a year, when the American Revolution 
called him to leave his plow standing in 
a partly furrowed field, across the way. 
The building was then only four years old. 
General Putnam was ranking officer at 
Bunker Hill, and returned from the war 
to his farm and tavern opposite the church, 
which last he served and attended all 
his life. Within its walls his funeral sery- 
ice was conducted. The famous “Wolf 
Den” is on a wooded ridge*hard by. 

A ‘hundred years ago Samuel J. May 
“raised” his parsonage without the help of 
the customary hospitable kegs of rum, 
thereby audaciously violating precedent. 
To Mr. May’s house came William Lloyd 
Garrison to visit, and to find a wife ina 
family of the parish just across the road. 
To the same parsonage also came Bronson 
Alcott, invited guest for a week, and later 
the successful suitor of the parson’s lovely 
sister, who was afterward the mother of 
Louisa May Alcott, the author. 

Advocate of a pure Christianity, of 
abolition, of temperance and world peace, 
with hearty ardor and eager self-sacrifice, 
Mr. May was indeed a premier reformer. 

Across the stone-walled lane beside the 
house which yet is standing, in spite of 
dire predictions over its unorthodox “rais- 
ing,” there is one of nature’s wonders, the 
great Windham Oak. The State Forestry 
Department at Hartford announces it as 
greatest for girth, spread, height, and 
symmetry of any oak America can show. 

The minister in charge at Brooklyn this 
summer is Rev. Harold L. Pickett of Med- 
field, Mass., succeeding Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, now in California, whose sery- 
ices last summer helped to quicken the 
Society into new life. During June the 
pulpit was occupied also by Rev. Anita T. 
Pickett, Rev. Thomas Montgomery Mark, 
and Edwin FE. A. Fisher of the First Parish 
in Dover, Mass., a layman. 

Among the supporters of the old First 
WHeelesiastical Society who will gladly wel- 
come the touring visitors are William 
and May Putnam Clewley, and Mrs. Mabel 


' Leavyens, whose dwellings face the green 


and church; the Standing Committee: 
Joseph B. Stetson; Rev. Thomas B. Payne, 
retired Universalist minister; and Mrs. 
Myra Frink, organist, and wife of Post- 
master §. Irving Frink, who is treasurer 
and clerk. ‘ 


Hartford Pastors’ Conference 


The tenth Annual Pastors’ Conference 
for clergymen of all denominations in the 
Connecticut Valley, including Western 
Massachusetts, will be held under the 
auspices of the Pastoral Union of Con- 
necticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation on Monday and Tuesday, Sep- 
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tember 12 and 138, in Hartranft Hall, the 
new recitation building of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

The leader will be Rev. Rufus M. Jones, 
noted liberal leader among the Friends, 
professor of philosophy at Haverford Col- 
lege, author of “Studies in Mystical Re- 
ligion,” “The Life and Message of George 
Fox,” “The Church’s Debt to Heretics,” 
and many other volumes. His general 
theme will be “The Deeper Nature of Man 
and Man’s Experience of God.” 

Three sessions will be held on Monday, 
the first beginning at 11 o’clock, daylight 
time, and two sessions will be held on 
Tuesday. Lodging without charge will be 
provided up to the dermitory capacity for 
those who apply in advance. Past con- 
ferences have been largely attended, and 
the leader’s contribution as well as the 
discussion periods have been interesting 
and challenging as a preliminary to the 
autumn work of the ministry. 


New Church in Los Angeles 
Ready for Use in September 


Building operations on the new edifice 
of the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., are progressing on schedule 
time, according to word received from 
the minister, Rev. E. Burdette Backus. 
The congregation expects to open services 
in the new church on September 11. It 
is a handsome structure and is command- 
ing a good deal of admiration in the city. 

Fortunately, building expenses have 
been kept within the estimated figures, 
so that it now seems certain that the 
building will be finished and equipped 
free of debt. 

The church plans to make its new plant 
a center of progressive thought and cul- 
ture in the city, and has already agreed 
to house the Open Forum on Friday 
nights. It is also considering the estab- 
lishment of relations with certain musical 
and dramatic organizations. 

“Tt is our desire,’ says Mr. Backus, 
“that the building shall be known as the 
home of the forward-looking minds of the 
city, and the plant lends itself excep- 
tionally well to the diversified program 
that we wish to carry on.” 


Patriotism is an Art 


Yharles T. Greene, president of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Ridgewood, N.J., pre- 
sented a new flag to this church shortly 
before Flag Day, and the Sunday morn- 
ing service on June 12 was a patriotic 
rally in anticipation of the holiday two 
days following. <A feature was a respon- 
sive reading arranged from the Gettysburg 
Address, led by Jack Gidney, a pupil of 
the church school. The minister, Rey. 
Hubert A. Wright, told a patriotic story 
to the children, and later addressed the 
grown-ups. 

“Patriotism,” he said, “can be made a 
sordid as well as a beautiful thing. If 


‘it is synonymous only with national ag- 


gression and protection, it is no better 
than the herd instincts. of dumb brutes; 
but if it stands for loyalty to high ideals, 
and justice and truth, it is as beautiful 
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as our beautiful flag. Our flag has every- 
where been acclaimed as a work of art; 
and may I suggest that patriotism is an 
art? People have had flags and banners 
ever since the dawn of authentic history. 
They have stood primarily for fellowship ; 
but fellowship is life form—it cannot be 
divorced from substance. Substance and 
form combine to make art; fellowship and 
purpose must combine to make true and 
worth-while patriotism. 


Liberal of the Jewish Faith 
Remembers Register, A. U. A. 


In addition to many bequests to Jewish 
philanthropic and religious institutions, 
the will of the late Albert G. Morganstern 
of New York City contains legacies of 
$100 each to the American Unitarian 
Association and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 

Mr. Morganstern was a liberal of the 
Reform Jewish fellowship, a member of 
the Free Synagogue in New York City.’ 
His noble religious spirit and his catholic 
interests in all matters that promoted 
human fellowship are indicated in the 
following letter to Tur Reeister from 
Sidney E. Goldstein, director of the social 
service department of the Free Syna- 
gogue: 

“Mr. Albert G. Morganstern was a mem- 
ber of the Free Synagogue and deeply 
interested in the larger program for which 
the Synagogue stands. He did his utmost 
to further the cause of social justice and 
concord between racial and_ religious 
groups. I have no doubt that his desire 
to establish a better understanding be- 
tween different groups in the country and 
his devotion to the cause of human fellow- 
ship led to the bequest which you have 
received. We are delighted to think that 
the teachings of the Synagogue have ex- 
pressed themselves in this concrete and 
practical way through our dear and 
lamented friend.” 


Before They Left New Orleans 
Many expressions of good will and ap- 
preciation came to Rev. JB. H. Tegarden 
and Mrs. Tegarden before they left New 
Orleans, La. Mr. Tegarden preached his 


_ farewell sermon on Sunday, July 10, from 


the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church, 
of which he has been minister since 1921. 
Mr. Tegarden will take a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion before assuming the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church in Hopedale, Mass. 
One of these weeks will be spent in hold- 
ing a mission of liberal religion in a 
small rural town in Mississippi. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tegarden were enter- 
tained at several dinner parties by their 
New Orleans parishioners. On July 8, 
Miss Mary Soulé gave them a reception 
at her home, which was attended by all - 
the church members, and at which the 
vetiring minister and his wife were 
presented with a purse. Mr. Tegarden 
was highly esteemed in New Orleans, and 
was the first Unitarian minister in that 
city to be admitted to the New Orleans 
Ministerial Union. 


Boston, Mass.—Edward M. Gilpatrick 
has resigned as director of education for 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 


_PLEASANTRIES _ 


One interesting event of the millennium 
will be the spectacle of the mosquito and 
the camper lying down together—Life. 


“You are at the foot of the 


Mother: 
spelling class again, are you?” Boy: 


“Yes’um.” Mother: “How did it happen?” 
Boy: “Got too many 2’s in scissors.” 


Little Red Riding Hood: “Oh, Grandma, 
why do banks have. such large windows?” 
Grandma: “All the bétter: for the great 
big drafts, my dear.’—Vancouver Province. 


I sent my boy to college, 
With a pat upon his back; 
I spent ten thousand dollars, 
And got a quarterback. 
—Awgwan. 


Teacher: ‘‘What exeuse have you for 
being so late?” Johnny (breathlessly) : 
“T ran so fast, teacher, that I—I didn’t 
have time to think up one.”—Dry Goods 
Economist. 

i, i TEE I 

Mistress (to departing maid who has 
asked for a reference) : “Of course, Mary, 
I shall have to tell Mrs. Brown of your 
uncontrollable temper.” Mary: “Thank 
you very much, Mum. It'll p’raps make 
’er mind ’er P’s and Q’s.”—Pumnech. 


The sad-looking man at the corner table 
had been waiting a very long time for his 
order. At last a waiter approached him 
and said: “Your fish will be coming any 
minute, now, sir.” “Ob, yes,’ said the 
sad man, looking interested. “And what 
bait are you using?”—Stanford Chaparral. 


The Accused: “I was not going forty 
miles an hour—not twenty—not even ten-—— 
in fact, when the officer came up I was 
almost at a standstill.” The Judge: “I 
must stop this or you will be backing 
into something. Forty shillings.”’—Tatler 
(London). 


A colored agent was summoned before 
the insurance commissioner. ‘Don’t you 
know,” said the commissioner, “that you 
can’t sell life insurance without a State 
license?” “Boss,” said the colored man, 
“you suah said a mouthful; I knowed I 
couldn’t sell it, but I didn’t know the 
reason why.’—Los Angeles Times. 


“How did you find things down on the 
farm this summer? Crops good, I hope.” 
“Well, Father did fairly well on his 
barbecue, but he just about broke even on 
his gasoline and oil,”--—Life, 


He was boring her to tears, when in 
came her dog. “Ah,” he exclaimed, “have 
you taught him any more tricks since I 
was here last?” “Yes,” she said sweetly. 
“If you whistle, he will bring your hat.” 

—London Chronicle. 


“How old are you?’ inquired the visitor 
of his host’s little son. “That is a difficult 
question,” answered the young man, re- 
moving his spectacles and wiping them re- 
flectively. “The latest personal survey 
available shows my psychological age to 
be 12, my moral age 4, my anatomical age 
7, and my physiological age 6. I suppose, 
however, that you refer to my chronologi- 
cal age, which is 8 That is so old- 
fashioned that I seldom think of it any 
more.”—Success Magazine. 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


WE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hu bard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
B.B. 2680. a 
Eros MMUSI enue linen Mel ind 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Open July 1 toSeptember 7, for guests 
Week-end parties a specialty 

Write for rates and reservations 
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The Widest Read Book 
in the THorld 


is the Bible—we carry it 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Bocicty 
41 Brom: weld St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 

Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 

tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 

Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 

fees emphasized. Individual attention and 
pecify catalog wanted. 


18 3 Rayleten St., Boston Hancock 6300 ay 


MarBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all. colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie BoxM, Springfield, Mass. 


mont Streets. 
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Editorials... Ys, ee 638.) | 
Original and Selected 
Personal, Impersonal, or Nepuloug? By Dilworth — 
Lupton ** 5.7 ce 3 = 640 
“The Christian Seierice Monitor” Uuiaus in Field 
of Journalism, by Edward H. Cotton . ees | 
General Con’erence in Versatile Prva: By, : 
Jessie E. Donahue . 643 
A Girl in Crinolines Had de Tee, by ‘Carolyn { 
Larkins . 647 
Of an Earlier Flight Be “Lindy” 649 
Book News . 645 
Our Children 
Aunt Priscilla’s Primer, by Rose Brooks. 646 
Church Notes . . 644 
Pleasantries:.” <').1\5 Syst. sae eee 652 


Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard time. 
Mr. Elbridge F. Stoneham will preach August 14, 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m, Preacher next Sunday, Rev. 
John Malick. : 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
evening. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 11 
A.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. Regular services at 11 
o’clock throughout. the summer. August 14, 
Rev. James H. Macdonald of Dayton, Ohio, 
will preach.. The church is open daily tor 
rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES -IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘fre- 
Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rey. George A. Mark. Chorus of men’s 
voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., or- 
ganist and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. ‘Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 4 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


Kern’s comfortable 


